Speech  of  Hon.  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson, 

OF     TENNESSEE, 

On  the  Disturbed  Condition  of  the  Country. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three — 

Mr.  NELSON  said  : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  very  frequently  attenopted  to  occupy  this  floor,  because  I 
thought  it  was  more  becoming  in  me  as  a  new  member  unacquainted  with  the  modes 
of  procedure,  to  leave  the  management  of  public  affairs 'more  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  than  endeavor  to  take  the  lead  in  them  myself. 
I  have  on  many  occasions,  however,  addressed  public  assemblies;  as  a  professional 
man,  I  have  frequently  pleaded  for  the  life  of  my  client  when  he  sat  pale  and  trem- 
bling behind  me,  and  hung  with  breathless  expectation  upon  every  word  that  fell 
from  my  lips;  but  never  on  any  occasion  have  I  attempted  to  address  any  public 
assembly  under  so  painful  a  consciousness  of  the  magaitude  of  the  subject  and  of  my 
inability  to  meet  it  as  that  which  oppresses  me  now. 

I  stand  here  to-day  not  to  plead  for  a  client  whose  life  at  most  is  of  comparatively 
small  importance  when  he  is  regarded  as  a  component  part  of  society.  I  rise  to  ad- 
vocate the  most  important  cause  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  to  plead  for  the  life  of 
my  country.  God  grant  that,  in  my  humble  effort  to  vindicate  it,  I  may  say  nothing 
which  may  be  calculated  to  foment  the  disturbances  that  exist  in  our  once  happy 
and  peaceful  Union  !  God  grant  that  I  may  say  nothing  which  shall  be  considered 
as  aiding  the  secession  movement  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  favoring  the  Republican 
party  which  now  has  the  control  of  the  destiny  of  this  country,  on  the  other. 

Three  short  months  ago  this  great  nation  was,  indeed,  prosperous  and  happy. 
What  a  startling,  wondrous  change  has  come  over  it  within  that  brief  period  1 
Commercial  disaster  and  distress  pervade  the  land.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
honest  laboring  men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment;  gloom  and  darkness  hang 
over  the  people;  the  tocsin  of  war  has  been  sounded;  the  clangor  of  arms  has 
been  heard.  And,  we  who  have  witnessed  these  fearful  and  awful  events  passing 
with  lightning  rapidity  before  us — we  who,  in  a  great  degree,  have  it  in  our  power 
to  arrest  their  progress — how  have  we  met  the  great  crisis  in  which  our  beloved 
country  is  involved  ? 

Have  we  ran,  with  great  haste,  to  the  rescue?  Have  we  stood  up  like  men  and  rallied 
around  the  flag  of  our  country  and  endeavored  to  preserve  and  sustain  it  in  all  its 
integrity  and  all  its  majesty  ?  No,  sir;  no!  While  these  events  have  been  passing 
before  us  like  the  visions  of  some  horrible  dream,  while  whole  States  have  placed 
themselves  in  battle  array  against  our  Government,  we  seem  to  be  utterly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  dangers  which  menace  us  on  every  hand.  We  have  met  here 
day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  to  consider  any  other  topic  rather  than  discuss 
the  great  controversy  Avhich  involves  the  destiny  of  our  own  country  and  the  hopes 
for  free  government  throughout  the  world.  When  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
momentous  issues  before  us,  we  discuss  them  as  if  they  were  topics  of  fleeting  and 
transitory  importance,  and,  clinging  to  party  ties  and  party  associations,  we  seem 
to  forget  that  we  are  actors  in  the  salvation  or  destruction  of  a  Union  which  has  no 
parallel  in  history,  no  equal  on  earth.  What  spirit  broods  over  us  that  we  cannot 
arouse  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  ?  What  malign  influence  trammels  us  that  we  cannot 
reach  an  adjustment  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession  in  which  the 
Government  was  created  ?  On  the  one  side,  we  have  heard  the  strongest  declarations 
against  all  compromise  or  concession,  and  on  the  other,  the  most  ominous  announce- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  country  that  nothing  has  been  done,  nothing  attempted 
to  relieve  us  from   the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 


What  is  the  cause  of  this  apathy  and  indifference,  not  to  say  criminal  inertness  which 
seems,  to  some  extent,  to  have  taken  possession  of  tlie  House?  There  must  be  some 
cause,  and  so  far  as  I  comprehend  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  very 
common,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  prominent  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  indifference  which  has  hitherto  characterized  our  deliberations  on  this  subject. 
The  one  is  pride  of  opinion,  and  the  other  is  party  spirit.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
more  exempt  from  these  than  other  men,  but  I  will  in  this  effort  to  secure  peace 
and  repose  to  a  distracted  land,  endeavor  to  relieve  myself  as  far  as  possible  from 
both.  That  pride  of  opinion  which  yields  nothing  for  the  sake  of  harmony  is 
unworthy  of  freemen.  That  party  spirit  which  acknowledges  the  demands  of  party 
as  superior  to  those  of  our  country  is  unworthy  the  representatives  of  freemen  ; 
and  when  I  see  how  wc  are  all  fettered  and  bound,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by 
chains  like  these,  methinks  that 

"  Henrj' — the  iorest  born  Demosthenes, 
Who-e  thunder  shook  the  Phihpof  the  seas, 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energeiic  sliade, 
Robed  m  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allayed, 
And  Washiiigtoii.  tlie  tyrant  tumt-r,  wake 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  vile  chains  or  break  !  " 

Let  us,  like  the  imprisoned  captive,  burst  our  chains  with  one  strong  bound,  and  feel 
that  we  are  free;  free  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  our  country — free  to  do  our 
duty,  regardless  of  all  party  ties  and  associations;  free  to  relieve  the  public  mind 
from  the  intense  agony  of  suspense;  free  to  preserve  and  give  to  posterity  the  greatest 
and  best  Government  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Although  we  have  been  deficient  in  the  energy  and  promptness  so  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  bccasion,  I  do  not  concur,  Mr.  Speaker,  m  the  opinion  expressed  oa 
this  floor  by  an  honorable  representative  from  the  South,  that  nothing  has  been  done 
tending  toward  conciliation.  I  grant  that  nothing  has  been  done  which  can  be 
regarded  as  a  settlement  of  our  unhappy  controversies.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished  which  will  restore  peace  and  harmony  in  the  country  ;  but,  as  I  will 
endeavor  to  show  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  much  has  been  effected  in  the 
way  of  adjustment;  and,  if  we  will  do  justice,  instead  of  letting  the  news  go  forth 
with  lightning  speed  to  all  parts  of  the  country  that  there  is  no  hope  ;  instead  of 
fanning  the  flame  of  excitement,  we  should  frankly  proclaim  to  our  despondent 
countrymen  that  there  are  signs  of  promise  amid  the  darkness  that  surrounds  us. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  Union  be  on  the  alert.  Let  the  people  remember  that  although 
a  portion  of  its  most  devoted  adherents  sincerely  despair  of  reconciliation,  yet  ever 
since  the  meeting  of  Congress,  some  of  our  public  men,  as  well  as  too  many  of  our 
public  journals,  have  labored  with  untiring  assiduity  to  produce  the  impression  that 
no  compromise  is  possible — the  object  being  to  widen  the  breJich  between  the  sec- 
tions, and  to  expedite  the  secession  movement.  A  brief  review  of  some  of  our 
proceedings  will  show  that  such  a  conclusion  is  rash  and  premature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after — I  may  say  immediately  after — the  commencement  of 
this  sessiono  f  Congress,  I  had  the  honor,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Committee,  to 
present  to  its  consideration  certain  joint  resolutions  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  1  supposed  would  form  a  proper  basis  for  a  compromise. 
Omitting  the  caption,  the  amendments  proposed  were  as  follows: 

"  Articlf.  XTII.  In  all  ihal  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  Unted  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana- 
and  i)i  all  the  lerriiory  ceded  1-y  Me.\ico  to  the  United  Stales,  which  lies  north  of  ihiny-six  degrees  and  ihir, 
ty  ininu.es  north  latitude,  which  is  not  included  wnhiii  the  limits  of  any  Stale,  slavery  and  involuntary  servi- 
tude, ollirrwise  than  in  the  pniiisjiment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parlies  shall  have  been  duly  convicled,  shall 
be.  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohiliited. 

"  I\i  all  territories,  or  pans  of  territories,  south  of  said  line  of  thirty-si.x  degrees  and  thirty  minutes,  slavery 
may  e.\ist,  and  shall  be  protected  by  such  rules  and  regulntionsas  Congress  may  prescribe.  When  such  ter- 
ritories form  constitutions  with  a  view  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  aa  States,  or  when  new  States  n.ay  be 
formed, as  nowprovidedfor,  out  of  any  Slate  orStaiff.  any  part  of  which  is  situate  south  of  a  hue  of  thiriy-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  extending  frotn  the  Atlantic  lo  the  Pacific  ocean,  such  territory, 
or  new  State,  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union,  may  continue  or  abolish  slavery,  and  shall  be  admit- 
ted on  the  same  footing  as  otlier  Slates. 

"No  law  Shall  be  passed  by  Congress  interfering  with  or  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  slaveholding 
Stales,  or  in  the  Territories,  or  new  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  be  created  south  of  said  line. 

'•  Congress  shtill  not  aho  ish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Coluir.bia. 

"The  irnportaiions  of  persons  from  Africa,  or  any  foreign  Stale  orcountry,  to  be  held  as  slaves  or  in  in- 
voluiuary  servitude,  shall  not  be  allowed. 

"Article  XIV.  Congress  sliali  provide  by  law  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves  and  servants  escaping 
from  one  State  or  Territory  into  another,  and  for  llicir  return  to  Uieir  owners  or  masters. 

"  If  such  fugitives  cannot  be  arrested.  Congress  may  enact  laws  providing  lor  indemnity  from  the  persons, 
Counties,  or  towns,  by  whom  or  in  which  the  escape  may  have  been  aided. 
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"  All  laws  or  cu^^toms  interfering  with  these  provisions  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"  Congress  may  enact  such  statute-:  as  may  he  deemed  proper  to  enforce  these  amendments. 

"AKriCLKXV.  'I'he  eleciors  sli;ill  meet  in  their  respective  Slates  and  vole  by  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice  President ;  one  of  whom  shall  lie  an  inhabiiani  north  of  said  line  of  thirty-six  deforces  and  thirty  min- 
utes of  north  latitude,  extendiiij;  from  the  Aibnuic  to  t.ie  Pacific  ocean  ;  the  otiier,  an  inliabilant  south  of  said 
line;  and  bo.h  ol  whom  shall  not  be  inhabiiants  of  the  same  State." 

Those  resolutions,  as  I  stated  to  the  committee  at  the  time  I  introduced  thera,  were 
not  designed  to  express  my  own  polilical  sentiments,  but  to  present  such  a  middle 
ground  as  I  had  supposed  might  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  different  parlies  in 
the  country.  Pending  the  consideration  of  those  propositions,  resolutions,  smiilar  in 
principle,  were  offered  in  the  Senate  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of 
our  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  knowing  that  his  name  would  justly  give  to  them  a 
far  greater  weight  and  importance  than  my  own,  1  cheerfully  witlidrew  them,  and 
submitted  tiiose  of  that  Senator  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  They  have 
not  been  adopted,  it  is  true,  but  conceding,  as  I  did  in  offering  these  resolutions,  much 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  finding  others  were  willing  to  make  concessions  also 
in  supporting  them  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  I  still  think  those  resolutions  would 
give  peace  to  our  country.  I  fear  their  fate  is  already  sealed,  but  still  as  the  people 
in  va'ious  States,  and  especially  in  tlie  conservative  States  of  the  South,  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  accept  them,  and  have  hailed  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
and  venerable  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  rapture  and  deligiit ;  as  they  have  rallied  to 
their  support  in  nortliern  as  well  as  southern  States.  I  think  this  is  an  argument  which, 
is  strong  and  powerful  in  its  character  wiiy  we,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
should  endeavor  to  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  public  will.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  argue  those  resolutions  at  length,  but  I  may  say,  in  regard  to  them,  that  the  most 
important  of  them — one  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  promptly  accepted  by  all  par- 
ties— is  that  which  proposes  a  restoration,  in  principle,  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
lin.  It  was  hoped,  at  the  time  that  line  was  offered  to  the  Republican  parly,  that 
they  would  rally  to  its  support,  because  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
was  the  origin  of  that  party.  It  was  feared  that  members  from  the  South  belonging 
to  the  Democratic  party  would  not  agree  to  the  adoption  of  that  line,  because  they 
contended  that,  under  the  decirion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  we 
have  an  equal  right  to  go  with  our  slaves  to  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  as  the  line  of  36°  30'  gives  up  our  claim  to  establish  slavery  north  of  it,  and  the 
Crittenden  resolutions  only  demand  protection  south  of  it,  there  was  a  reasonable 
probability  that  it  would  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  the  South.  I  was  pleased 
and  gratified  in  the  committee  to  see  southern  gentlemen,  holding  extreme  opinions, 
rallying  to  the  support  of  that  line,  and  I  believe  this  day,  if  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress will  adopt  the  Crittenden  resolutions,  or  some  resolutions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, it  will  give  peace  and  repose  to  our  country. 

Those  resolutions  would,  in  my  humble  judgment,  be  satisfactory  to  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  southern  States,  perhaps  to  all  of  them,  but  one.  -And  cannot  they  be 
voted  for  without  any  sacrifice  of  honor  and  principle  upon  the  part  of  northern 
gentlemen?  Northern  gentlemen  say  they  cannot  support  the  line  of  36*  30',  be- 
cause they  say  it  is  a  concession  of  slavery  south  ot  that  line.  How  is  it  a 
concession  to  slavery  south  of  that  line?  Does  not  slavery  exist  there  already  by 
the  laws  of  New  Mexico?  And  when  we  ask  you  to  rally  to  the  support  ot  that 
line,  do  we  ask  you  to  relinquish  one  jot  or  tiltle  of  your  principles?  We  ask  you 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  recognize  what  already  exists  south  of  that  line  without 
your  procurement  and  independent  of  your  action  ;  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
slavery  is  there,  and  to  say  ihat  you  will  not  interfere  with  it.  What  do  we  give  you 
as  compensation  for  that?  We  offer  you  that  slavery  shall  be  forever  prohibited 
north  of  that  line,  and  if  there  is  any  concession  in  this  matter,  I  maintain  that  it  is 
a  concession  from  the  South  to  the  North.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  the  Dred  Scott 
decision,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'.  I  repeat,  it  is 
only  asking  the  Republican  parly — not  to  pledge  themselves  to  establish  slavery, 
but  simply  to  recognize  a  fact  which  exists  without  their  agency,  and  for  which 
they  are,  in  no  conceivable  form,  responsible — the  one  fact  that  the  people  of  that 
country  have  recognized  and  established  slavery  themselves.  Sir,  what  concession 
is  there  in  this  ?  Does  the  word  '"concession"  grate  harshly  upon  the, Republican  ear  1 
I  have  been  pained  to  hear  gentlemen  of  that  party  announce  on  this  floor  their  utter 
repugnance  to  concession  and  compromise.  I  will  not — I  cannot — believe  that 
this  sentiment  is  common  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  party.  Remember, 
gentlemen,  that  our  government  was  formed  in  a  spirit  of  compromise.     It  has  been 


preserved  in  the  same  spirit.  Nothing  will  save  it  now  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
same  spirit.  No  compromise!  No  concession!!  Why,  sir,  we  act  upon  this 
principle  every  day  of  our  lives  and  in  ail  our  social  and  business  intercourse,  and 
had  not  our  Creator  compromised  with  his  own  law  and  with  fallen  man  by  sending 
his  Son  to  save  us,  we  would  have  no  hope  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  souihern  gentlemen  regard  it  as  humiliating,  degrading,  to  treat 
the  Republican  party  with  any  sort  of  deference  or  respect.  Sir,  I  regard  nothing 
as  humiliating  when  the  weal  of  ray  country  is  at  stake,  and  I  entreat,  I  implore  the 
members  of  that  parly  to  consider  well  before  they  reject  the  proposition  for  a  com- 
promise line — not  because  it  emanated  from  me;  not  because  it  was  proposed  also 
by  other  gentlemen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  high  respect,  but  because  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  has  expressed  itself  for  it,  and  because  pre-eminent  among 
thosewho  have  recommended  it  stands  the  great  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Ah  !  sir,  it  v/oiild  not  merely  electrify  the  whole  country  if  this 
measure  should  be  adopted,  but,  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  age,  a  patriot,  a 
statesman,  an  honest  and  honorable  man — an  "  old  man  eloquent " — a  man  of  ster- 
ling worth — one  who 

"Never  bent  the  preg^mnt  hing:es  of  tlie  knee, 
Where  thrilt  might  follow  fawning  " 

would  be  delighted,  and  rejoiced  in  winding  up  his  splendid  and  noble  career  as 
a  statesman,  by  doing  one  great  and  final  act  for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions. 
Yes,  sir,  if  that  old  man,  u'ho  seems  to  mortal  eyes  to  be  trembling  upon  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  who,  in  a  tew  short  years  at  most,  must  depart  from  us,  but 
whose  life.  I  trust,  wili  be  long  spared.  I  say  if  he  were  honored  by  the  adoption 
of  his  plan  of  settlement;  if  he  could  Feel  that  the  last  act  of  his  public  life  had 
saved  his  country,  1  can  almost  fancy  that  when  he  passes  that  bourne  from  whence 
no  traveller  returns,  the  first  welcome  he  Avill  receive  to  the  brighter  sphere  that  awaits 
him,  will  be  from  the  genial  spirit  of  the  noble-hearted  Clay;  and  that  upon  the 
green  bank  beyond  the  dark  river  of  death,  they  will  shake  hands  upon  the  deliv- 
erance— the  redemption  of  their  beloved  country!     (Great  applause  in  the  galleries.) 

I  shall  not  discuss  this  question  any  further,  because  within  the  time  by  which  I  am 
limited  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  should   not   be  able  to  say  one  half  of  what  I  ■ 
desire  to  say  to  the  House  and  the  country.     I  must  notice  these  things  hastily  and 
imperfectly. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party  will  forgive  me 
when  I  say  that  we  of  the  South  think  we  have  just  cause  of  fear  and  apprehension 
of  the  North.  I  do  not  say  this  to  you  or  to  your  party  in  a  spirit  of  bravado  or  un- 
kindness.  We  have  had  too  much  of  that  already,  and  would  to  God  that  feelings 
ot  hatred  and  revenge,  which  are  too  often  manifested,  were  banished  IVom  our  Hall, 
and  that  as  bretherif  having  a  common  love  for  our  common  country,  we  could  come 
together  upon  son)e  honorable  terms  of  adjustment  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
consciences  of  us  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  I  say  we  have  just  cause  of  fear?  I  have  not  the 
time  to  point  them  out  except  only  in  a  general  way.  We  have  cause  of  fear  in  the 
abolition  publications  of  books,  sermons,  and  speeches  which  have  been  so  much  cir- 
culated in  the  North,  and  in  wliich  we  of  the  South  have  been  so  grossly  and  un- 
justly abused.  We  have  had  cause  of  fear  in  the  personal  liberty  bills  which  have  been 
passed  by  northern  legislatures,  and  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  northern  con- 
ventions. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  the  present  indications  are  that 
most  or  all  of  these  will  be  repealed.  We  have  just  cause  of  fear  in  the  fact  that 
men  have  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  secures  the  right  of 
arresting  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  have  resisted  lawful  efforts  to  appre- 
hend our  slaves  when  they  have  run  away  from  us,  and  men  who  have  endeavored 
to  enforce  the  constitutional  rights  which  belong  to  us  have  been  murdered  in  cold 
blood  upon  northern  soil,  as  Kennedy  and  Gorsuch  were  murdered  a  few  years  ago 
in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  had  wicked  and  unlawful  assaults  made  upon  our  peace 
by  such  men  as  John  Brov/n  and  his  associates,  and  incendiary  documents  have, 
time  and  again,  been  thrown  into  our  midst  to  kindle  the  flame  of  insurrection  in 
the  South. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  greater  cause  of  fear,  if  possible,  in  the  fact  that  promi- 
nent members  of  the  Republican  party  have  announced  the  doctrine  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  Supreme  Court  as  now  constituted  is  a  partisaa 


tribunal,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  to  sap  the  public  confidence  in  the  greatest  judi- 
cial "Lribunal  upon  earth.  And  here  let  me  say  tiiat,  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  this 
country  which  above  all  others  gives  to  tlie  people  security  in  iheir  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  it  is  the  independence  and  faithfulness  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  We  may 
talk  as  much  as  we  please  about  our  equality,  but  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  more  than  all  other  causes,  secures  and  enforces  it.  There  is  one  place  yet 
where  all  men  are  equal  in  our  country,  and  that,  sir,  is  in  a  court  of  justice.  There 
the  poor  and  the  rich  stand  upon  the  same  footinij,  and  there  liie  judge,  with  the 
impartial  balance  in  his  hand,  weighs  the  rights  of  either;  there  the  man  who  has 
been  oppressed  and  injured  by  his  neighbor  can  go,  and  there  he  can  ieel  that  his 
rights  will  be  asserted  and  maintained.  .  The  only  rational  liberty  we  enjoy  is  that 
which  is  guarded  by  our  laws  and  enforced  by  an  independent  judiciary.-i  The  great 
element  of  its  success  is  public  confidence  ;  but  let  the  assaults  which  have  been  made 
by  Representatives  upon  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world,  be  repeated  through  the 
land,  and  let  the  respect  of  our  people  for  our  Supreme  Court  and  othei  courts  be 
destroyed,  and  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker)  that  we  may  bid  "farewell — a  long  far.ewell 
to  all  our  greatness"  as  a  nation. 

But,  sir,  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which  are  before  the  House. 
I  shall  not,  upon  this  occasion,  discuss  the  proposition  which  has  been  submitted  by 
the  National  Committee  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duty,  I  judged  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  point  out  very  briefly  the 
objections  existing  to  that  measure,  as  a  measure  of  peace,  in  a  minority  report 
which  I  shall  take  the  liberity  of  appending  to  the  report  of  my  speech.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  discuss  that  question  now,  but  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while  I 
advocate  the  Missouri  compromise  and  the  Crittenden  proposition  as  aff'ording  the 
basis — not  ihe  ultunatzLni,  but  the  basis  of  a  settlement  which  I  have 'respectfully 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  House,  yet  I  tliffer  v.'ith 
the  opinion  which  was  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Rust,] 
yesterday.  He  stated  that  the  proceedings  of  this  National  Committee  were  "a 
miserable  abortion  ;"  that  they  amounted  to  nothing;  that  they  would  do  nothing 
towards  quieting  the  people.  I  diS'er  with  him,  sir,  in  that,  and  I  wMll  presently 
very  briefly  state  why.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  period  in  our  deliberations, 
it  seemed  as  if  no  proposition  would  come  from  the  Republican  party  that  looked 
as  if  it  could  at  all  consummate  a  settlement  of  these  distracting  questions,  and  I 
felt  that,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  for  me  to  withdraw  from  its  deliberations,  but 
without  any  knowledge  of  that  fact,  without  any  concert  whatever  between  us,  on 
the  very  day  that  I  had  this  purpose  in  contemplation,  a  member  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Adams]  rose  with  a  resolution  in  his  hand,  ior  which,  sir,  if  he  will 
pardon  me  for  allusion  to  the  atmosphere  from  which  he  comes,  I  thought  he  de- 
served the  very  highest  degree  of  credit.  He  is  a  man,  I  think,  of  sotnewhat  ultra  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject  of  slavery;  he  comes  from  a  State  whose  Senators  have 
denounced  it  in  the  fiercest  and  most  opprobrious  terms,  and  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  honorable  and  noble  lineage  from 
whence  he  sprung,  bounded  over  all  these  shackles  and  ties  by  which  he  was  con- 
fined, and  offered  a  proposition  which  may  peril  his  popularity  at  home,  and  for 
which,  I  think,  he  deserves  the  highest  degree  of  credit. 

What  was  it  ?  Why,  his  proposition — and  it  has  been  reported  to  the  House — is, 
in  substance  and  effect,  without  quoting  it  literally,  that  slavery  shall  never  be 
abolished  in  any  State  where  it  exists  without  the  assent  of  such  State  and  every  one 
of  the  Slates.  Wiiat  is  the  great  grievance  that  we  of  the  South  have  complained 
of?  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  secessionists,  those  who  for  years  have  been  medi- 
tating this  movement  of  dissolving  the  Union  and  have  been  attempting  to  "fire  the 
southern  heart  and  precipitate  the  Cotton  States  into  revolution  ;"  but  I  say  that,  all 
through  the  South,  the  opinion  has  pre  vailed — and  it  exists  in  good  faith,  growing  out  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict'' which  was  announced  by  an  eminent  Senator 
from  New  York — that  there  is  the  utmost  danger  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  free 
States  to  abolish  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States.  Now,  although  we  have 
an  acknowledged  constitutional  right  to  its  preservation  there,  yet  they  give  us  more 
in  these  resolutions  than  we  have  under  the  Constitution  ;  because,  under  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  now  is,  slavery  could  be  abolished  in  the  States,  as  I  take  it,  by  aa 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States  ; 
but  under  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee,  slavery  can  never  be  abolished 
in  the  States  where  it  exists  without  the   assent  of  the  siave-holding  States,  and 
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indeed  of  every  one  of  the  States.  I  hailed  it  then  as  I  hail  it  now  as  a  measure  of 
peace.  As  I  understand  his  late  speech  in  the  Senate,  it  meets  the  approbation  of 
the  author.of  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  doctrine  himself — Mr.  Seward — the  Ajax  of 
his  party  ;  and  but  for  the  excitement  that  prevails  in  the  country,  this  resolution,  if 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  requisite  number  of  States,  would  go  far  to  remove 
many  of  the  just  causes  of  apprehension  that  we  have  from  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  the  permission  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  I  desire 
to  correct  him  upon  one  point.  He  states  the  proposition  in  such  a  way  that  it  might 
appear  that  the  Committee  of  Thirty-three  reported  against  allowing  a  sovereign 
State  to  dispose  of  slavery  as  it  pleases.     I  know  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  did  not  so  state.     The  gentleman  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  know  the  gentleman  did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Certainly  not.  So  much  for  that  subject.  There  are  other  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  considered  by  the  committee,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  What  are  they  ?  There  is  a  resolution  declaring,  in  sub- 
stance and  effect,  that  there  is  no  party  in  this  country  which  designs  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  the  inter-State  slave  trade.  That 
is  equivalent  to  a  solemn  pledge  by  the  Republican  party  that  these  things  will  not 
be  done.  There  is  a  resolution  recommending  the  northern  States  to  repeal  their 
personal  liberty  bills.  An  important  bill  has  been  reported  for  the  arrest  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  there  are  other  resolutions,  which  I  cannot  discuss  within  my  time, 
but  all  of  which  are  of  a  pacific  character,  and  all  of  which  establish  that,  while 
northern  gentlemen  have  not  come  up  to  the  requirements  and  the  just  demands  of 
the  South,  still  the/  have  evinced  a  diiposition  to  meet  us  in  the  way  of  conciliation. 
And,  sir,  if  anything  I  can  say  here  to-day  will  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
any  one,  I  would  invoke  gentlemen  to  come  one  step  further  and  do  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  right.  If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  adopt  the  constitutional  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Adams,  why  cannot  you  give  us  these  things  which  you  propose,  in 
the  form  of  congressional  resolutions,  in  the  shape  of  constitutional  guarantees?  If 
it  is  right  to  give  us  one,  it  is  equally  right  to  give  us  the  other?  And  if  by  con- 
ceding it  in  the  shape  of  constitutional  guarantees  you  can  give  quiet  and  peace  to 
the  South,  and  save  our  couutry  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  it  should  be  done. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  how  narrow  is  the  boundary  that  divides  the  two  sections 
of  the  Confederacy  !  If  gentlemen  will  give  to  the  South,  in  the  form  of  constitu- 
tional guarantees  what  they  propose  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  and  what  is  earn- 
estly asked  by  the  most  conservative  men  in  the  South  ;  why  then  every  question 
that  distracts  the  country  will  be  settled  except  this  quistion  of  the  Territories  ;  and 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  would  again  invoke  gentlemen  to  adopt  the  Missouri 
compromise  line. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  ask  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
whether  he  and  his  friends  would  be  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line  in  its  original  form,  extending  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  California  ? 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Missouri  compromise  line  as 
we  proposed  it  here — as  it  is  adapted  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country.  We 
merely  want  a  recognition,  on  principles  such  as  we  have  in  the  Crittenden  resolu- 
tions, of  the  existence  of  slavery  there,  and  its  protection. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  Will  my  friend  from  Tennessee  permit  me  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  a  question  ? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  yield  to  every  gentleman  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  if 
the  interruptions  are  not  to  come  out  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  J9TO.  tern.  (Mr.  Buffinton  in  the  Chair.)  The  Chair  hears  no 
objection. 

Mr.  NELSON.     Then  I  yield  to   my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MALLORY.  I  .would  simply  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  us  the  Missouri  compromise  line  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment? And  I  would  ask  him  further,  if  he  does  not  know  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
pass  it  as  a  law,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  pronounced  it  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  Missouri  compromise  line  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  in  its  original  language.  Further  than  that  I  will  not  go. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  enough  gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House  who  will  offer  us  even  that.  If  they  do,  let  us  take  it  into  consideration, 
and  let  us  consider  it  not  as  partisans  but  as  patriots.  Let  us  endeavor  to  meet  them 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  come  to  us.     If  we  do  that,  we  can  soon  settle  and 


adjust  the  difficulties  Pthat  now  exist  in  the  country.  I  trust  that  jjentlemen  of  the 
Republican  party  will  not  consider  that  I  am  asking  too  much  when  I  aslc  this.  In- 
telligent as  they  are,  they  know  but  little  of  the  true  state  of  feeling  in  the  South. 
I  ha"  e  here,  and  I  wish  I  had  time  to  comment  upon  it,  the  message  recently  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  Legislature. 

It  is  a  sort  of  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Republican  party  of  the  North.  Among 
other  things  it  charges  you  with  a  design  to  abolish  slavery  in  theDistrict  of  Columbia 
— charges^'you  with  a  design  to  interfere  with  the  inter-Stateslave  trade— although  your 
platform  contains  nothing  on  the  subjectof  slavery  in  this  District,  and  has  a  distinct 
disavowal  of  any  intention  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  institution  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  It  contains  numerous  other  charges  of  that  character ;  and  I  regret 
that  I  have  not  time  to  notice  them  all,  for  I  could  furnish  arguments  and  reasons 
wliy  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party  should  be  willing  to  meet  us  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation. 

As  I  have  been  asked  again,  I  may  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
would  be  willing  to  receive  the  Missouri  compromise  line  as  it  originally  was.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  entire  South,  and  I  do  not 
undertake  to  speak  for  otiier  gentlemen  in  regard  to  it.  I  would  be  willing  to  assent 
to  almost  anything  rather  than  see  this  land  drenched  in  blood,  rather  than  see 
brother  arrayed  against  brother,  and  friend  against  friend  in  the  horrible  strife  which 
will  soon  exist  if  we  do  not  do  something  to  quiet  this  spirit  of  disunion  that 
prevails. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  ?  The  cren- 
tleinan  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  Governor  of  his  State  had  brought  two  charges 
against  the  Republican  party;  that  that  party  intended  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the  States.  I  want  to 
answer  those  charges,  and  I  do  so  by  saying  that  since  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  no  man  North  or  South  ever  heard  a  Republican  take  any  sucll 
ground.  It  is  not  in  any  Republican  platform,  nor  in  any  Republican  speech.  Re- 
publicans do  not  want  to  do  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  NELSOX.  I  am  glad  to  hoar  the^gentleman  thus  express  himself.  I  wish 
to  let  members  of  the  Republican  party  know  the  state  of  sentiment  entertained  and 
uttered  by  high  public  functionaries  in  my  State  and  in  other  parts  of  the  South.  It 
is  charged  here  that  the  Republican  party  has  justified  and  exalted  to  the  highest 
honors  of  admiration  the  horrid  murders  of  the  John  Brown  raid,  and  has  canonized 
the  felons  as  saints  and  martyrs.  I  say,  not  to  the  Republican  party,  but  because  it  is 
due  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  if  you  judge  of  that  party  by  its  platform,  it  distinctly 
denounced  the  raid  of  John  Brown,  and  declared  that  the  party  would  never  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States.  I  speak  this  not  for  the  ear  of  the  House  but  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  "Let  justice  be  done,  though  the  heavens  fall." — 
(Ones  of  "good.") 

In  order  to  let  gentlemen  know  why  we  beg  and  implore  them  to  rally  around 
some  just  standard  of  compromise,  I  have  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
represented  by  a  high  public  functionary.  They  are  charged  with  having  burned 
towns,  poisoned  wells,  and  conspired  with  slaves  to  depopulate  northern  Texas, 
although  one  gentleman  from  Texas  declared  in  committee,  as  I  hope  he  will  do  ia 
the  House,  that  there  was  little  or  no  foundation  for  it. 

It  is  said,  in  the  message  of  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  that  in  the  Presidential 
election  the  Republican  party  asserted  the  equality  of  the  black  with  the  white 
race.  How  that  fact  is,  I  am  uninformed,  but  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  when 
he  was  interrogated  on  that  very  subject,  by  Judge  Douglas,  in  the  contest  of  1858, 
distinctly  disavowed  any  such  doctrine  as  being  held  by  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  the  Republicans  both  in 
the  charges  which  I  have  made  against  them  and  in  those  from  which  I  have  de- 
fended them.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  this,  because  a  convention  has  been  called  in 
my  State,  because  propositions  have  been  made  to  arm  the  State,  and  because  the 
storm  of  secession  is  sweeping  over  the  State  to-day;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist  it,  unless  gentlemen  come  up  and  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  of  which 
I  have  so  often  spoken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  not  in  this  connection,  I  desire  to  read  in  the  hearing  of 
gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  a  few 
days  ago  from  a  friend  in  Tennessste,  who  is  as  much  a  friend  of  the  Union  as  any 
other  man  in  it.     He  states: 
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"I  am  sorry  to  say  the  cause  of  secession  is  gaining  strength  daily  in  Tennessee,  and  all  over  the  Southi 
The  Repiililicaiis  are  to  blame  for  it.  They  refuse  to  do  anything  in  Congress.  We  conservaiive  Union 
men  have  this  ilirovvn  in  our  teeth,  and  we  are  disarmed  and  unable  to  hokl  out  longer.  Of  the  ihree  divi- 
sions of  the  Stale,  E.-ist  Tennessee  is  the  only  one  where  the  Union  party  can  carry  the  day.  and  we 
are  losing  ground.  If  the  Repulilicans  do  not  join  in  a  compromise  between  this  and  the  Jth  of  March, 
Tennessee  will  go  out  of  the  Union.  I  am  candid  in  this,  and  you  know  how  I  stand,  and  how  I  have 
fought  secession."' 

[Here  Mr.  NeKson  was  interrupted  by  a  colloquy  between  various  members;  after 
which  he  proceeded.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  argument  which  I  omitted  to  mention  in  regard  to  the  compro- 
mise line,  is  one  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  suggest  itself  to  every  gentleman,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  should  not  beomitted.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  that,  it  will  give  peace  and 
repose  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  South — perhaps  to  all,  perhaps  to  every  southern 
State.  I  cannot  undertake  to  speak  for  South  Carolina,  because  the  spirit  of  disunion 
has  been  rampant  there  for  many  years,  and  because  they  desire  to  destroy  the  Union 
for  otlier  reasons  not  connected  with  the  question  of  slavery.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  line  would  settle  this  question.  I  will  not  say  if  the  RepubU- 
cans  refuse  to  give  us  anything  more  than  they  have  given  us  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  I  will  advise  the  people  of  Tennessee  to  secede  from  the  Union  and 
encounter  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  if  they  will 
go  no  further,  1  will  advise  resistance.  Bnt  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  the  argu- 
ment I  present  to  you  to-day  is  addressed  to  your  intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  not 
designed  to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  gentlemen;  not  designed  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  emergency  in  which  we  are  placed  ;  arguments 
fairly  addressed  to  men  who  are  my  equals,  men  who  have  as  much  right  to  sit  here 
as  I  have,  men  wlio  have  still  the  good  of  our  common  country  at  heart,  and  whoJ 
instead  of  using  the  power  which  they  possess  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  south/ 
em  States  into  obedience  by  civil  war,  should  exercise  a  generous  magnanimity,  and 
grant  those  just  demands  which  cannot  injure  them,  but,  by  restoring  peace,  will  bene- 
fit the  whole  country. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  is  said  the  cause  of  secession  is  gaining  strength  in  Ten- 
nessee, I  wish  to  say  a  few  words,  more,  I  confess,  for  the  ear  of  the  people  of  that 
State,  than  for  this  House.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  that  they,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  freemen,  should  survey  the  ground  well  over  which  dis- 
union asks  them  to  tread. 

They  should  look  at  the  origin  of  this  movement  and  to  the  instrumentality  which 
has  been  used  to  bring  it  about.  They  should  remember  that  in  the  cotton  States 
ay,  sir,  among  Democrats,  who  have  rejoiced  in  all  time  past  to  magnify  and  glorifyj 
the  power  of  the  people,  the  men  who  have  led  this  movement  have  not  deigned 
to  consult  the  people  at  all  in  regard  to  what  they  have  done.  Their  legislative 
deliberations  have  been  conducted  in  secret.  They  have  not  condescended  to  let 
the  people  vote  for  secession  or  no  secession.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  great  heart 
of  the  southern  people  could  be  exhibited  here  to-day,  the  result  would  show  tliat 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  even  in  South  Carolina,  who,  if  they 
could  be  permitted  to  speak,  would  say  they  were  against  civil  war  and  against  dis- 
union. I  doubt  not  that  such  is  the  fact  in  every  southern  State.  But  the  tyranny 
of  a  despotic  majority  is  there — a  tyranny  more  to  be  dreaded  than  musketry  or  bat- 
teries. Freemen  are  so  situated  that  they  dare  not  speak  their  true  thoughts.  I 
would  invoke  the  people  of  Tennessee  also  to  remember  the  prophetic  language,  as 
it  turns  out  to  be  of  Mr.  Yancey,  "we  shall  fire  the  southern  heart,  instruct  the  southern 
mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  hy  one  organized,  concerted 
action,  ice  can  precipitate  the  cotton  States  into  a  rtvolution."  Not  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Yancey  thus  wrote.  How  wondrously  has  the  southern  heart 
been  fired.  How  rapidly  have  seceding  States  given  courage  to  each  other.  With 
no  time  for  popular  deliberation,  the  concerted  movement  long  meditated,  has  precipi- 
tated, hurried  them  headlong  into  revolution;  and  now  they  groan  under  taxation 
and  prostrate  credit,  and  hear  "the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 

If  the  people  of  Tennessee  will  look  well  into  the  manifesto  of  South  Carolina,  in 
which  she  declares  her  independence,  they  will  see  to  what  straits  those  who  pre- 
pared that  document  were  reduced  in  order  to  find  any  plausible  g'round  on  which 
to  place  the  di^:union  of  that  State.  It  is  not  alone  upon  the  slavery  question. 
There  are  other  and  older  issues  with  which  the  other  southern  States  can  have 
but  little  sympathy.  Let  the  people  of  Tennessee,  before  they  join  the  secession 
moverrfent,  diiect  tlieir  attention  further  to  the  fact  that  Governor  Gist,  in  one  of  his 
messages  lo  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  assumed  the  duty  of  alluding,  in  a  man- 
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ner  which,  when  carefully  considered,  is  exceedingly  offensive  to  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  "tlie  border  States."  I  will  not  undertake  to  quote  his  language  iittraily, 
but  I  remember  he  said  in  substance  in  that  message,  that  lie^desired  liiem  to  enact  a 
law  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  State  from  the  border  States,  and 
that  one  effect  of  such  legislation  will  be  that  the  border  Slates  will  be  Ibrced  to 
join  the  secession  movement  or  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  or  that  our  "  confederates" 
as  he  chooses  to  call  them,  will  do  it  for  us.  What  is  this  but  an  attempt  to  force 
the  border  States  against  their  will  into  the  revolution.  Tliis  movement  has  been 
carried  on  to  completion  in  South  Carolina  without  consultation  with  the  border 
States,  as  to  her  secession  and  hostile  acts.  She  first  put  herself  in  the  attitude  of 
rebellion  against  the  government,  the  other  cotton  States  have  followed  in  their  turn, 
and  now,  whetlier  right  or  wrong,  willing  or  unwilling,  they  desire  lo  drag  us  into 
the  whirlpool  of  disunion.  As  a  Tennesseean  I  desire  to  raise  my  voice  against  be- 
ing .driven  into  civil  war.  I  protest  against  tyranny  from  any  quarter  whatever  ; 
against  the  tyranny  that  is  attempted  to  be  practised  upou  us  in  the  North,  when  they 
would  force  opinions  upon  us  contrary  to  our  will,  and  against  this  fiercer  tyranny 
in  the  South  that  proclaims  fidelity  to  the  Union  treason,  and  would  drag  every 
southern  State  into  the  vortex  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  CRAIGE,  of  North  Carolina.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  un- 
derstand him  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  Governor  Gist  attempted  to  coerce  the  bor- 
der States  into  revolution  by  proposing  the  enactment  of  laws  against  the  introduction 
of  their  slaves  into  the  cotton  States.  In  response,  I  ask  him  whether  he  does  not  know 
the  fact  to  be  that  almost  all  the  southern  Slates  had  statutes  previous  to  the 
secession  movement  similar  to  the  one  indicated?  I  understand  that  such  laws  are 
upon  the  statute  books  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

lunderstood  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to  make  another  charge.  He  asserts 
that  South  Carolina  attempted  to  precipitate'the  cotton  Slates  into  revolution  and 
civil  war  without  having  consulted  the  border  States.  Does  he  not  know  ihat 
shortly  after  the  John  Brown  raid — a  little  over  a  year  ago — South  Carolina  proposed 
a  conference  of  the  southern  States  on  this  very  subject,  and  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Virginia,  she  sent  to  that  State  one  of  her  ablest  men,  Mr. 
INIemminger,  who  presented  all  the  reasons  for  a  conference  of  the  border  States  with 
the  southern  States?  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that  fact,  and^does  he  not  re- 
member  that  that   conference   was   declined? 

Mr.  NELSON.  My  answer  to  the  first  question  which  is  propounded  to  me  is 
this:  That  I  have  notexamined  all  the  laws  of  the  southern  Stetes  on  the  subject  to 
wiiich  thegentleman  refers,  but  taking  it  forgranted  that  there  have  been  and  are  such 
statutes  as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  states,  the  point  of  ray  remark  has 
not  yet  been  met.  What  was  the  object  I  had  in  view  in  referring  to  the  message  of 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  ?  It  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  and  particularly  of  my  own  State,  to  the  great  fact  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  gives  as  the  reason  for  the  enactment  of  this  law,  that  then 
the  border  States  will  be  compelled  to  abolish  slavery — lo  join  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy,  or   their  northern  confederates  would  abolish  it  for  them. 

I  regard  that,  sir,  as  an  insult  to  the  State  of  Tennessee;  I  regard  it  as  an  insult 
to  the  Border  States.  Free  as  he  is — having  the  same  rights  under  the  Constitution 
that  he  has,  I  regard  it  as  an  insult  from  the  governor  of  one  of  the  States  to  say 
that  "  we  will  compel  you  by  indirection  to  join  our  movement  whether  you  are 
willing  lo  do  it  or  not."  I  can  say,  so  far  as  the  people  -of  Tennessee  are  concerned, 
unless  I  greatly  misapprehend  their  sentiments  and  feelings,  they  are  not  a  people  to 
be  coerced  either  by  the  north  or  by  the  south.  The  men  whose  fathers  fought 
at  King's  mountain  ;  the  men  who  themselves  fought  at  Talladega,  at  Emuckfaw, 
at  the  Hoiiseshoe,  and  upon  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  and  who  sent  their  sons  to 
fight  at  Monterey,  whose  blood,  sir,  was  poured  out  like  water  at  Cerro  Gordo  and 
Chepultepec,  such  men,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  will  submit  to  dictation  from  any  quarter 
under  the  heavens,  be  it  north  or  be  it  south.  (Applause.)  No,  sir;  they  will  not 
dolt.  I  say  to  the  people  of  Tennessee  that  they  should  resist  the  attempt  to  coerce 
them  to  do  what  they  are  unwilling  to  do — resist  it,  if  need  be,  with  arms,  and  unto 
the  death.  It  is  an  insult  that  freemen  ought  not  to  submit  to.  If  Tennessee  chooses 
to  go  out  of  the  Union,  let  it  be  done  by  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  act  of  her  own 
sons,  without  constraint  and  without  coercion.  Let  her  go,  not  as  a  seceder,  but  in 
a  manner  •worthy  of  the  volunteer  state.  Let  her,  like  our  revolutionary  sires,  have 
the  boldness  to  go  as  a  rebel,  because  she  thinks  the  government  has  oppressed  her, 
and  because  she  has  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  meet  all  consequences. 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  going  on  to  say,  when  interrupted,  that  this  secession 
movement  d.jes  not  commend  its^elf  to  the  people  of  the  Stateof  Tennessee,  either  in  the 
manner  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  gotten  up,  or  in  the  arguments  by 
whicli  it  has  been  supported,  or  that  last  argument  of  arms  by  which  it  is  attempted 
to  be  carried  through.  It  has  other  objections,  that  our  people  of  Tennessee  will 
soon  feel,  if  they  lall  into  the  movement.  What  are  they  ?  From  the  accounts 
which  we  get  from  South  Carolina,  the  people  in  that  State  are  already  groan- 
ing under  taxation — a  heavy,  intolerable  burden  ;  and  if  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  are  seduced  into  this  rebellion,  they  will  soon  find  that  the  tax-gatherer 
will  be  at  every  door.  If  his  visits  are  not  agreeable  now,  when  we  are  taxed  less 
heavily  than  any  other  people,  what  will  they  be  when  he  comes,  as  it  were,  with  a 
whip  of  scorpions  in  his  hand?  Let  the  Border  States  rush  to  war  to  avoid  antici- 
pated evils  which  may  never  come,  and  we  will  not  only  suffer  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  but  in  every  other  respect  in  which  it  is  possible  for  a  people  to  suffer.  I 
ask  the  peojvle  of  Tennessee,  when  they  see  this  secession  movement  organized  and 
carried  out  by  pre-concert;  when  they  remember  that  some  of  its  advocates  declared 
openly  that  they  had  meditated  it  for  twenty  years,  and  long  before  the  Republican 
party  was  dreamed  of;  when  they  reflect  that  the  slavery  question  has  been  seized 
hold  of,  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  could  be  artfully 
used  to  favor  disunion,  long  contemplated  on  other  grounds;  when  they  see  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  us  by  the  North,  there  has 
been  perversion  and  misrepresentation  in  the  South  in  regard  to  'he  purposes  of  a 
great  political  party  in  the  North  ;  when  they  see  all  that,  I  ask  them  whether  they 
are  willing  to  submit  to  heavy  taxation  in  order  to  build  up  the  rich  nabobs  of  the 
South,  and,  perchance,  to  establish  a  monarchy,  Avith  kings  and  lords,  and  dukes, 
and  grandee:;,  to  ride,  booted  and  spurred,  over  their  prostrate  Liberty'?  No,  sir;  if 
war  is  to  come  upon  us;  if  civil  discord  is  to  reign  where  peace  so  sweetly 
smiled  before,  the  men  who  will  have  to  fight  the. battles  will  not  be  your  partisan 
leaders  who  desire  to  be  colonels  and  captains,  majors  and  generals,  governors  and 
ministers,  but  it  will  be  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  the  laboring  men  of  the 
country.  I  ask  them — and  I  would  to  God  that  my  voice  could  echo  and  re-echo 
from  one  end  of  my  State  to  the  other — are  they  willing  to  submit  to  this,  in  order 
to  build  up  a  pampered  aristocracy  in  the  South  ?     [Applause.] 

Are  they  willing  to  do  it  in  order  to  establish  a  military  despotism  in  the  South  1 
For,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  the  least  of  all  the  evils  which  threaten  us  in  the  southern 
States,  is  the  danger  of  military  domination.     Already  we  hear — 

'•  the  trump  and  the  drum, 


And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  b;irl)arous  liorn, 
And  the  flap  of  ilie  banners  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neiarh  of  the  steed  and  the  multitude's  hum — 
The  clash  and  the  shouts  are  yet  to  come  1  " 

Beware  of  polished  blades  and  gilded  epaulettes.  They  may  be  used  to  crush  your- 
selves. We  have  seen  a  great  political  movement  which  gentlemen  ludicrously  call 
"peaceable  secession,"  suddenly  assume  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  by  arming  and  proposing  to  arm  the  whole  of  the  southern  States.  How  easy 
for  ambition  to  turn  this  movement  against  the  liberties  of  the  people!  Peaceable 
secession  !  and  yet  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States  in  arms.  This  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  attempting  to  carry  out  a  long-premeditated  plot,  and  now  through- 
out the  southern  Stales  the  despotism  of  military  power  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Cockades  are  in  the  ascendant  and  the  ploughshares  may  rust.  A  reign  of  terror  is 
already  beginning  to  trammel  free  speech  in  the  South,  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  many 
places,  the  iron  heel  of  military  power  is  felt,  and  men  opposed  to  rashness  and  pre- 
cipitancy dare  not  speak  as  freemen  should  speak,  and  as  they  would  wish  to  speak 
against  secession.  Let  the  people  of  Tennessee  awake,  arouse  !  Let  them  remember 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  Let  them  open  their  eyes  and  behold  a 
danger  at  their  doors  more  imminent,  if  possible,  than  all  that  has  been  said  of  Black 
Republicanism.  Let  them  beware  of  military  conquerors,  and  let  the  whole  land 
beware  of  them,  for,  sir,  if  we  shall  overthrow  the  peaceful  institutions  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed — if  we  shall  dissolve  the  Union,  some  Csesar  or  Napoleon  will 
soon  trample  down  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  destroy  the  last  hope  and  tiie  last 
vestige  of  freedom  upon  the  earth.  How  will  tiie  tyrants  and  despots  of  the  world 
who  have  delighted  to  deride  free  governments,  "  laugh  at  our  calamity  and  mock 
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when  our  fear  cometh  !"  Let  our  people  in  Tennessee,  anJ  everywhere  else,  gather 
around  our  temple  of  liberty,  and  determined  to  oppose  fanaticism,  military  despotism, 
a  war  of  the  sections,  and  strife,  such  as  earth  has  never  seen,  may  they,  with  their 
own  miirhty  arrtis,  sustain  its  fallinj;^  columns.  Are  the  people  of  Tennessee  willing 
to  have  It  totter  and  fall  andcrumRle  into  nothingness  ? 

Are  you  gentlemen  of  the  North  disposed  to  drive  us  into  the  mad  career  of  re- 
bellion by  brute  force?  Remember  that  the  Republican  party  was  opposed  by  a  large 
party  in  the  North  ;  that  all  the  power  is  not  in  your  hands,  and  tliat  your  laboring 
men,  thrown  out  of  employment  and  begging  for  bread,  may  turn  upon  you  and 
refuse  to  fight  your  battles. 

God  forbid  that  such  determinationshould  enter  your  minds.  May  you  all  be  inspired 
byanearnestand  ardent  desire  to  save  the  border  States,  to  save  the  southern  States — 
ay,  to  save  even  South  Carolina — for  notwithstanding  her  people  have  acted  wick- 
edly— notwithstanding  I  believe  that  wickedness  has  been  deliberate,  yet  I  cannot  for- 
get that  South  Carolina,  altliough  she  professes  otherwise,  is  still  one  of  the  States 
of  this  Confederacy.  I  cannot  recognize  her  claim  to  secession.  I  remember  some- 
thing of  her  past  glory.  I  remember  that  Fort  Moultrie — not  of  the  present  day,  but 
of  the  Revolution — was  gallantly  and  nobly  defended.  I  remember,  or  think  I  re- 
member, that  in  the  battles  with  Mexico,  the  sons  of  South  Carolina  marclied 
side  by  side  with  the  sons  of  New  York,  and  leaving  their  bones  amid  its  burning 
sands,  covered  their  States  with  imperishable  renown.  I  would  invite  her  back.  I 
would  woo  her  to  come  back  into  this  happy  family  of  States  by  every  term  of  en- 
treaty, by  every  invocation  that  is  suggested  by  her  former  glory  or  her  present 
gloom.  Wrongly  as  she  has  acted,  I  would  implore  her  to  return,  without  humilia- 
tion and  without  dishonor,  to  our  sisterhood  of  States.  Whatever  errors  she  may 
have  committed,  she  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  Her  daughters  have 
married  our  sons,  and  our  daughters  have  married  her  sons,  and  there  should  be  no  re- 
lentless strife  between  us.  That  is  the  feeling  I  have  not  only  toward  South  Carolina, 
but  all  the  rebellious  States.  Wrongly,  as  I  think  she  has  acted — wrongly  as  the 
other  southern  Slates  have  acted — let  them  retrace  their  steps,  and  let  us  demeaa 
ourselves  justly  toward  each  other  as  States,  as  communities,  and  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  in  my  remarks,  addressed  myself  in  part  to  the  people  of 
Tennessee,  but  I  would  not  forget  that  we  are  not  the  representatives  merely  of  the 
States  or  districts  from  whence  we  came. 

We  are  the  Representatives  of  the  whole  American  people;  and,  to  that  great  con- 
stituency, let  me  solemnly  appeal.  Why  shall  we  destroy  this  government?  Is  it 
because  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  establish  it?  Go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  behold  your  fathers  proscribed  as  traitors,  abandoning  their  homes  to  the 
desolations  of  their  foes,  now  flying  before  them,  and  then,  half  armed  and  almost 
naked,  turning  back  upon  their  pursuers,  with  the  blood  trickling  at  every  step  from 
their  unshod  feet,  upon  the  frozen  ground ;  and  when  you  remember  these  and  a  thou- 
sand other  hardships  they  endured,  consider  that  liberty  and  union  were  purchased 
at  too  great  a  cost  to  be  madly  thrown  away.  Ask  the  old  soldiers  who  fought  in  the 
war  of  1S12,  was  it  for  this  that  they  slept  upon  the  damp,  cold  earth  without  tents 
to  shield  them  from  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm?  Was  it  for  this  that  they 
suffered  hunger  and  thirst,  and  perilled   their  lives  in  many  a  battle? 

Why  shall  we  destroy  our  government?  It  has  given  us  wise  laws,  and  no  Nation 
has  ever  prospered  like  our  own.  How  Avondrous  has  been  its  growth.  Go  back  in 
imagination  but  twelve  short  years.  Look  out  upon  the  broad  prairies  beyond  the 
Mississippi  !  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  behold  the  long  procession  of  emigrants,  and 
almost  before  the  mind  can  conceive  the  thought,  California  becomes  a  State  and 
San  Francisco  the  New  York  of  the  Pacific! 

Now  gaze  upon  the  mighty  ocean.  See  one  of  our  noble  ships  "  careering  over 
the  waves.'' 

"  She  walks  the  watprs  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife." 

Wherever  she  goes,  whatever  port  she  enters,  there  is  not  a  despot  on  earth  who 
would  dare  to  interfere  with  crew  or  cargo.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  she  carries 
the  star  spangled  banner;  and  that  symbol  of  our  union  and  our  strength  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  whole  world  that  we  have  the  will  and  the  power  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet, 

Where  breathes  the  loe  but  falls  before  ui, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  strearainz  o'er  u»." 
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Why  should  AVe  destroy  our  Government?  The  liberty  we  enjoy  is  not  siiriply 
the  work  of  the  seven  year's  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  result  of  centuries  of 
contest.  Allliougli  the  great  charter  of  British  freedom  was  granted  ages  ago,  it  re- 
quired ihe  struggles  of  ages  to  secure  it.  The  meiiiorv  of  that  struggle  was  handed 
down  to  our  fathers  and  inspired  them  to  the  rnigfity  work  which  they  accomplished. 
There  is  not  a  provision  in  any  of  our  Bills  of  Rights  which  may  not  be  said  to 
have  been  purchased  with  the  tears  and  groans  of  a  thousand  years!  If  it  be  possi- 
ble for  those  who  have  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil"  to  take  an  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  earth,  how  earnestly  are  our  departed  patriots  gazins  upon  our  country 
now.  Methinks  I  can  almost  see  their  shadowy  forms  and  hear  the  rustling  of  their 
angel  wings  !  George  Washington  is  looking  down  upon  us,  and  with  solemn  earn- 
estness admonishes  us  to  cherish  an  undying  love  for  the  ¥nion,  and  frown  indig- 
nantly upon  every  effort  to  dissolve  it.  Andrew  Jackson  speaks  to  his  friends,  de- 
claring "the  Federal  Union  it  must  be  preserved."  The  gallant  Harry  of  the  West, 
is  hovering  over  us,  and,  in  trumpet  tones,  proclaiming,  "  I  am  called  upon  to  say 
when  I  will  consent  to  a  dissolution  of  this  Union — my  answer  is,  never,  never, 
NEVER  !'■■ 

My  countrymen,  let  us  heed  these  warning  voices!  Let  us  settle  all  our  contro- 
versies in  the  Union.  Oh!  trust  not  to  that  last  delusive  argument  of  the  seces- 
sionists, that  this  Government,  once  dissolved,  can  be  reconstructed.  That  will 
never  be.  The  causes  which  deslroy  it  will  forever  preclude  a  reunion.  Hate  will 
be  intensified  and  a  war  of  extermination  will  ensue.  It  is  in  vain  for -either  section 
to  calculate  upon  the  cowardice  of  the  other.  All  are  of  the  same  race.  All  are  alike 
brave, and  a  war  once  begun  between  us,  will  have  no  parallel  in  the  contests  which 
hisiory  lias  described.     May  Almighty  God  avert  it. 

It  has  been  said,  "agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  whilst  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him."  If  we  are  governed  by  this  salutary  rule,  all  domestic  difficulties  will 
soon  pass  away  from  our  country,  peace  will  again  smile  in  all  our  borders,  and  we 
will  once  more  enjoy  those  privileges  with  which  we  have  so  long  been  blessed,  far 
above  every  other  people. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.]     . 


Minority  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Tliirty-tliree, 

AS  SUBMITTED  BY  Hon.  THOMAS  A.  R.  NELSON. 


The  undersigned,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  thirty-three,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
submits  the  foliowinpras  a  minority  I'eport: 

The  present  attitude  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
and  Georgia,  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  or  are  "adopting  measures  to  secede,  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ;  the  feet  that  every  otiier  Southern  State  has  assem- 
bled its  legislature,  or  has  met,  or  contemplates  meeting,  in  convention  ;  the  recent  hostile 
acts  at  Charleston  ;  the  seizure  of  forts  and  munitions  of  war  in  aft,  or  nearlj'  all,  of  the 
Gulf  States;  tlie  preparations  which  have  been  and  are  being  made  to  place  all  the 
southern  States  on  a  war  footing,  and  the  assemblage  of  a  military  force  to  protect  the 
Capitol,  are  events  of  such  startling  magnitude  as  to  impress  every  candid  mind  with 
the  solemn  conviction  that  no  ordinary  causes  have  produced  results  so  threatening  and 
momentous.  It  is  the  part  of  true  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  elevated  statesmanship,  not 
so  much  to  inquire  whether  the  causes  are  adequate  or  inadequate,  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable, as  to  devise  the  means  of  allaying  excitement  and  restoring  the  amicable 
relations  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  the  different  States  of  the  confederacy. 
To  do  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the  grievances  which  have  been  al- 
leged, and,  whether  they  are  real  or  unreal,  to  remove  them,  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out any  violation  of  honor  or  of  principle,  and.  above  all,  without  an  infraction  of  the 
Constitution.  When  entire  States  ai-e  in  arms  against  the  federal  Union,  and  when, 
they  proclaim  through  their  deliberative  assemblies  that  their  rights  have  been  or  are 
in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon,  their  complaints  cannot  be  regarded  as  frivolous,  if 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  which  has  hitherto  preserved  the  Union  is  still  to  prevail  in  our 
national  councils  and  to  animate  the  determinations  of  the  popular  will. 

Prominent  among  the  reasons  which  have  been  authoritatively  assigned  as  producing 
the  unhappy  alienation  of  the  sections,  are  the  continued  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion in  the  northern  States,  and  the  recent  election  of  a  sectional  candidate,  upon  that 
sectional  question,  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  "  no  person  htid  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  More  effectually  lo  carry  out  this  provision 
the  act  of  1793  and  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850  were  enacted.  The  southern  States 
allege  that  the  execution  of  these  statutes  has  been  repeatedly  resisted  by  fraud  and 
violence,  and  that  the  most  unrelenting  hosiility  has  been  manifested  against  them  in 
the  unconstitutional  enactment  by  northern  legislatures  of  those  statutes  M"hich  are 
usually  denominated  personal  liberty  bills.  Many  years  prior  to  this  hostile  legislation 
the  mails  were  filled  with  inciindiary  publications  from  northern  presses  calculated  and 
intended  to  excit?  the  slaves  to  insurrection ;  unhappily,  in  some  instances,  producing 
that  result,  and  still  more  unhappily,  as  measures  of  necessary  self-defence,  causing  the 
most  stringent  legislation  in  the  southern  States.  More  recently,  a  wicked  but  fruitless 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  northern  fanatics,  was  made  to  excite  the  slaves  of  a  peaceful 
and  unoffending  State  to  rapine,  insurrection  and  murder.  Following  this  in  quick 
succession  the  southern  States  witnessed  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  highest 
offices  known  to  the  country,  by  a  party  which  was  created  by  the  slavery  agitation, 
and  whose  power  of  cohesion  arose  from  the  assertion  of  the  doctrine  that  slavery 
should  not  be  extended  into  any  Territory  where  it  does  n,ot  now  exist.  Although 
that  party  did  not  in  any  authoritative  form  assert  its  determination  to  attack  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  disavowed  such  a 
purpose,  yet  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  canvass,  speeches  and  documents 
were  circulated  containing  the  most  virulent  denunciations  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
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itself,  and  giving  color  to  the  charge,  so  widely  circulated  and  generally  credited  in 
the  south,  that  the  republican  party  was  engaged  in  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  with 
slaverj'  and,  notwithstanding  it^  professions  to  the  contrar_v,  inflexibly  resolved  upon 
its  utter  extermination.  However  unjust  it  may  be  to  misconceive  or  misrepresent 
the  designs  or  principles  of  a  political  adversary,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that 
the  people  of  an  entire  section  of  the  republic,  who  have  millions  at  stake,  and  some  of 
whose  homes  and  firesides  have  been  invaded,  should  be  able  to  preserve  the  exact  line 
of  discrimination  between  the  disavowal  of  an  inimical  purpose  and  the  employment 
of  the  most  hostile  weapons.  While  the  truth  of  history  proclaims  that  other  and 
different  causes  have  animated  the  conduct  of  most  of  those  who  are  leading  the  seces- 
sion movement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  masses  who  are  engaged  in  it  are 
inspired  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  and  alarm  in  regard  to  their  domestic  institution, 
and  that  they  have,  or  sincerely  believe  that  they  have,  just  causes  of  apprehension. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  have  avoided  commercial  disaster  and  distress,  and 
•would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation  of  civil  war. 

It  is  a  principle  familiar  to  all  our  institutions,  that  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are 
entitled  to  equal  protection,  and  that  a  dominant  majority  cannot  disregard  the 
interests  of  a  minority,  but  should  govern  for  the  benetit  of  all.  Any  adju^ment, 
therefore,  of  existing  ditferences,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must,  in  some  degree,  be  ac- 
commodated to  various  and  conflicting  opinions.  The  principles  and  views  of  one 
party  cannot  be  consulted  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  that  may  be  entertained  by 
other  parties.  There  can  be  no  compromise  without  concession,  and  there  should  be 
no  concession  involving  an  abandonment  of  principle.  A  respectful  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  others  is  as  essential  in  political  as  in  private  life.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
it  will  be  impossible  wholly  to  banish  party  ties  and  associations,  and  these  must  be 
kept  steadily  in  view  to  secure  mutuality  of  concession. 

Guided  by  these  considerations,  the  undersigned  offered  in  committee,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  deliberations,  a  series  of  resolutions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  which  he  afterwards  submitted  other  resolutions 
similar  in  principle,  but  better  prepared  by  an  eminent  and  distinguished  statesman 
and  patriot.  The  latter  resolutions  will  be  hereinafter  submitted  as  part  of  this  report, 
and  recommended  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.  As  they  were  manifestly  framed 
with  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  opinions  which  prevail,  the  substance  of 
those  which  are  deemed  most  important,  and  some  of  the  reasons  for  their  adoption, 
will  be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  first  article  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes,  north  of  which  slavery  shall  be  prohibited,  and  south  of  which  it  shall 
be  protected  until  any  Territory  shall  contain  the  pepulation  requisite  for  a  member  of 
Congress,  when,  if  its  form  of  Government  be  republican,  it  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  constitution  of  such  new  State  may  provide. 

In  considering  such  aline  as  furnishing  the  basis  of  a  compromise,  il  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  state,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  the  position  of  parties  in  the  late 
presidential  contest  on  the  subject  of  slavery  iu  the  Territories.  The  republican 
party  maintained  the  power  and  duly  of  Congress  to  prohibit  it.  One  portion  of  the 
democratic  party  insisted  that  it  was  a  proper,  and  should  be  an  exclusive,  subject  of 
legislation  for  the  territorial  legislatures  while  in  a  territorial  condition.  Another 
part  of  the  democratic  party,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  as 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  insisted  upon  the  power  and 
duty  of  Congress  to  protect  slavery,  when  necessary,  by  suitable  legislation  for  the 
Territories,  and  regarded  the  doctrine  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  south.  The 
constitutional  union  party,  while  recognizing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  deprecated 
the  slavery  agitation,  urged  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  a  mere  "speculative 
idea,"  and  alleged  that  the  question  of  slavery  was  practically  settled  in  the  Terri- 
tories by  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  the  still  more  imperious  laws  of 
nature  and  climate. 

If  this  is  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  position  of  parties,  the  line  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  is  commended  to  the  most  favorable  consideration,  because 
it  is  in  principle  similar  to  the  Missouri  compromise  line,  which  gave  repose  to  the 
country  for  more  tban  thirty  years  ;  because,  if  the  repeal  of  that  line  produced  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  north,  and  occasioned  the  existence  of  the  Republican  party,  a 
re-establishment  of  the  same  principle  of  adjustment  should  remove  any  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  north  against  the  south;  because  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  violative  of  the  doctrine  of  noa-intervention  and  popular  sover- 
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eignty,  which  only  relates  to  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is ;  because  such  an  amend- 
ment is  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  be- 
cause, above  ail,  the  people,  in  their  primary  meetings  in  various  States  which  have 
been  held  since  this  proposition  was  originally  submitted,  have  cordially  si<jnified 
their  approval  of  it  as  affording  a  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement.  The  presentation 
of  that  line,  in  view  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  involves  a  concession  from  the  South 
to  the  North,  and,  in  any  aspect,  protection  to  slave  property  south  of  the  line  is  but 
a  fair  equivalent  for  prohibition  north  of  it,  and  is  essential  to  the  quiet  and  repose 
of  the  South. 

A  persuasive  argument  in  favor  ol  the  adoption  of  the  line  recommended  may  be 
found,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  briefly  slated,  in  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
position was  without  concert,  submitted  at  an  early  period  of  the  session  by  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  different  States  and  different  sections  of  the  Union  ;  andif, 
in  addition  to  that  line,  the  resolutions  which  have  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee  had  been  proposed  and  should  be  adopted  in  the  form  of  constitutional 
amendments,  it  is  believed  that  they  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  southern  States. 
The  resolution  as  to  New  Mexico  is  not  designed  to  be  embraced  in  this  statement. 

It  would  be  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  undersigned  if  he  could  concur 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority,  that  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a 
State  will  be  a  final  settlement  of  the  territorial  question,  and  quiet  the  public  mind  ; 
but  he  is  at  present  constrained  to  reach  a  different  tonclusion,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  New  Mexico  is  not  applying  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 

2.  As  the  Mexican  population  largely  predominates,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  such  knowledge  of  our  language  and  laws  as  to  be  familiar  with  our  forms  of 
free  go"ernent. 

3.  It  is  alleged  that  a  population  is  at  present  emigrating  into  New  Mexico  from 
Pike's  Peak  and  the  northern  States,  and  that  by  the  time  a  constitution  shall  be 
adopted  the  status  of  slavery  now  existing  will  be  changed,  and  the  people  will  ask 
for  admission  as  a  free  State, 

4.  The  early  admission  of  New  Mexico  as  a  State  might  produce  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  country,  and  the  bloody  scenes 
which  were  enacted  in  Kansas  be  revived. 

5.  If  New  Mexico  should  be  admitted  at  the  next  Congress  as  a  free  State,  the  ex- 
citement in  the  south  would  probably  be  increased,  because  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  virtual  surrender  of  the  doctrine  so  strenuously  advocated  by  a  large  party  in  the 
south,  that  the  Territories  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  States,  and  open  to 
settlement  with  slavery. 

6.  Should  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  be  postponed  until  the  people  themselves 
desire  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and  should  a  reasonable  time  be  allowed  for  a 
fair  and  peaceful  competition  in  the  settlement  of  that  country,  no  southern  man 
could  reasonably  complam  if  a  lawful  majority  of  the  people  finally  resolve  to  abol- 
ish slavery  ;  because  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  when  the  people  of  a  Territory 
have  the  requisite  population,  and  other  good  reasons  for  their  exclusion  do  not  exist, 
they  have  the  right,  when  they  form  their  constitution,  to  come  into  the  Union  with 
or  without  slavery  as  they  may  elect. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  majority  to  amend  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  chiefly  ob- 
jectionable because  of  the  trouble,  expense,  and  delay  which  would  attend  a  trial  by 
jury  before  a  federal  judge.  In  some  of  the  States  the  owner  would  be  compelled  to 
travel  five  hundred  miles  before  he  would  reach  that  officer  of  the  law;  and  although 
Congress  may  not  possess  the  power  to  impose  duties  upon  the  State  judges,  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted  that,  if  the  trial  were  authorized  also  before  them,  they  would 
net  refuse  to  exercise  the  authority  conferred,  and  that  their  decisions  would  be 
impartial.  Such  a  trial  would  probably  be  conducted  in  the  vicinage  where  the 
master  and  person  claimed  as  a  slave  would  be  both  known,  and  where  the  latter, 
especially,  would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  procure  witnesses.  The  filth  article 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  herewith  submitted,  provides  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  in  cases  where  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  is  prevented  by  violence, 
and  where  he  is  rescued  by  force,  and  such  an  amendment  is  earnestly  urged  as 
tending  to  prevent  those  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  have  too  frequently 
occurred. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  commitee  in  regard  to  the  inter-State 
slave  trade,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  public  property  in  the 
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slave  States,  are  of  a  highly  pacific  character,  anri  will  tend  to  remove  apprehensions 
which  exist  in  the  South  as  to  aggression?  in  these  respects  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
But  the  undersigned  entertains  great  doubts  as  to  whether  merely  declaratory  reso- 
iutions  will  be  satisfactory  to  any  of  the  southern  States.  So  far  as  he  has  been  in- 
formed as  to  the  expression  of  public  sentiment,  it  is  widely,  if  not  universally,  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  result  of  the  late  presidential  election,  as  well  as  other  well 
known  causes  already  indicated,  make  it  necessary  that  any  remedial  measures  which 
are  adopted  should  not  be  given  in  the  form  of  congressional  resolves,  which  may 
be  rescinded  at  pleasure,  but  should  have  the  solemn  sanction  of  constitutionnl  guar- 
antees that  will  be  regarded  as  of  permanent  duration. 

Of  this  character  is  the  resolution  reported  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  which, 
in  effect,  provides  that  slavery  sliall  not  be  abolished  in  any  State  where  it  now  exists 
without  the  assent  of  all  the  States.  This  resolution,  if  fairly  construed,  must  be 
regarded  as  removing  the  real  and  greatest  apprehension  which  exists  in  the  southern 
mind.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  that — whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully — 
the  opinion  has  obtained  an  extensive  credence  in  the  South  that,  as  the  Republican 
party  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  political  triumph  upon  the  avowed  principle  that 
slavery  shall  not  be  extended  into  territory  now  free,  its  next  step  will  be  to  carry 
the  "  irrepressible  conflict  "  into  the  States  and  abolish  it  there.  The  prompt  dis- 
avowal of  such  an  object,  and  the  willingness  to  incorporate  into  the  Constitution 
an  amendment  v/hica  must  tllay  the  must  alarming  cause  of  distrust,  should  be  re- 
garded as  evincing  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  frankly  accepted  as  the  earnest  mani- 
festation of  a  desire  to  restore  that  peace  and  harmony  which  have  so  long  and  so 
happily  prevailed.  If  it  is  right  and  proper  to  ofl'er  this  as  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, upon  v/hat  principle  is  it  that  the  other  constitutional  amendments  which  are 
provided  for  in  the  accompanying  resolutions  can  be  legitimately  refused  ?  The 
topics  embraced  in  them  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  irritating  controversy  in  times 
past,  and.  as  the  cardinal  objects  of  every  patriot  should  be  to  banish  the  slavery 
agitation  from  the  hails  of  Congress,  and  restore  the  amicable  relations  which  existed 
in  the  happier  days  of  the  Republic,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  perceived  why 
the  additional  amendments  should  not  be  conceded  by  the  justice,  forbearance,  and 
moderation  of  the  North. 

The  resolution  recommending  to  the  States  which  have  enacted  them  a  repeal  of 
their  personal  liberty  laws;  to  all  the  States  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  mobs  and  the  protection  of  travellers,  and  against  all  attempts  at  the  invasion 
of  other  States,  although  not  obligatory  upon  the  States,  will,  doubtless,  be  received 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  which  prompted  them,  and  result  in  the  removal  of  those 
serious  and  aggravating  causes  of  irritation. 

When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  committee,  a  reasonable  hope  may 
be  entertained  that  Congress  can  and  v/ill  use  every  effort  in  its  power  to  produce 
what  has  hitherto,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  been  unsuccessfully  attempted — 
a  final  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  ;  and  to  this  end,  the  undersigned  most 
respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  herewith  submitted. 

THOx\IAS  A.  R.  NELSON. 


H.  Polkinliorn,  Printei:,  Washington. 


